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THE ART OF DRESSING AND OF BEING DRESSED. 



By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 




S the French declare that an Englishman eats 
but does not dine, so there will be found to be 
a vast distinction between merely putting on 
clothes and dressing. Every one does the 
former, at least in civilised countries ; but very 
few know how to do the latter. Yet it must be 
owned that there is little opportunity for ex- 
hibiting taste in dress: for the style or mode required by 
Fashion is always of the most whimsical and unregulated kind. 
During the last twenty years, dress, directed fantastically by 
sudden thoughts and caprices on the part of milliners, mantua- 
makecs, and tailors, seems to have reached the distinction of 
marking the ugliest and most tasteless era known ; and the 
dandy friend of Mr. Raikes, who killed himself " because he was 
tired of dressing and undressing," had he lived into our time 
might have found some justification for his rash act in his dis- 
gust at the garments that he was obliged to put on and off. Every 
article of dress seems in its details to be without meaning and 
without beauty : where there is an attempt at decoration there 
is invariably a want of purpose. Material seems to be displayed 
abundantly where there is no use for it, and to be curtailed to 
an almost mean degree where it is required. These are indica- 
tions of levity and frivolity, and there appears to be a sort of 
perpetual protest against common sense. The head is loaded 
with masses of hair, the figure weighted with bundles of mate- 
rial known as " paniers," fixed on behind. There are huge 
trains, curious tightenings, swathings, "puffings," — excres- 
cences without object, or meaning, or dependence on the prac- 
tical ends of dress, which are, to cover and set off the figure. 
On the other hand, a man's dress, which it is assumed offers no 
opening for adornment, is as meagre and poverty-stricken in 
the way of cut and material as can be contrived. Indeed these 
two extremes — undue redundancy and utter " skimpiness " — are 
the characteristics of the mode. 

The first point is to recognise the principle or the pur- 
pose of all dress, viz., to exhibit the grace and beauty of the 
human figure, subject to the laws of comfort and propriety. A 
marble statue reveals beautiful lines and curves, muscles in re- 
pose, and the admirable disposition of the limbs to the trunk. 
The experience of every one tells him that each motion of the 
limbs is a new attitude of grace. Dress, to be beautiful, there- 
fore, should aim at this one end — ike setting off of both face 
and figure. This seems only common sense. Yet the real 
object of dress nowadays shows how this idea is completely 
lost sight of. For what is sought is, the display of the adorn- 
ment itself, not the decoration of the human figure, which 
is hidden away contemptuously, and serves as the wooden and 
padded frames in a milliner's showroom. All the picturesque 
and effective dresses seen at fancy balls, on the stage, or in old 
pictures, owe their attraction to the opposite principle — to con- 
sideration of the interests of the figure they adorn. This dis- 
tinction will be understood from an illustration. An elaborately 
painted plate often displays a pretty landscape in the centre, 
drawn with extraordinary pains and finish : and many a wealthy 
entertainer may boast of a service composed of such articles. 
Yet these plates are specimens of false art, and are, as it were, 
as badly "dressed" as the lady of the present day decorated 
with the "paniers" and " tabliers " enjoined by Worth or 
Elise. The plate is not decorated, but rather degraded from 
its proper function. Instead of being itself "set off" by the 
painting, it is used merely to set off the painting, and becomes 
a canvas for a picture. Accordingly the more tasteful collector 
will fit it with a velvet frame and hang it up. So the human 
figure of our day helps to set off a dress, instead of the dress 
helping to set off the figure. 
Anyone, then, who keeps this important principle in view is 



certain to be well dressed. It is even quite possible to be "in 
the fashion," as it is called, while accepting its extravagant con- 
ditions, but they must be subjected to control. At the same 
time the professors of the present mode are logical enough in 
their aim, which is simply to display dazzling garments and 
unmeaning decorations. As wealth is worshipped, so a rich 
show is all that is sought. The poor or the vulgar may present 
beautiful faces or figures, but their purses cannot furnish what 
may extort superior admiration — splendid and costly dress. 
Such clothes, therefore, as are sufficient to cover the figure can 
offer but a meagre show, and a dress made after rational prin- 
ciples forbids all opportunities for show or outlay. Indeed, as 
fashion has prescribed for the upper part of the figure what 
Mr. Carlyle might call the "great no-dress of dress," a little 
scrap hung in front acting as a " body," no sleeves, two tapes 
or ribbons passing over the shoulder instead, the opportunities 
of sumptuous exhibition are still further reduced. In sheer 
desperation, then, the only course open is to make the most of 
the restricted space left, and pile up the decorations. So a 
citizen of the old type will crowd into his small front garden 
plaster statues, fountains, terraces, balustrades. 

It is possible, as we have said, to combine the rigorous rules 
of fashion with a certain tasteful spirit, just as harsh penal laws 
may be administered in a mild way. Even in our day can 
be seen that "rare bird," a well-dressed lady, who, at the 
same time, is pronounced not to be out of the fashion. The 
consideration of a few sensible principles may be of service, and 
may explain to some of our belles why it is that a costume 
ordered from a goddess of millinery makes " a perfect fright" 
of them, and why some inferior friend looks well dressed at a 
fourth of the outlay. That mysterious thing called " taste " is 
not to be imitated, begged, borrowed, or stolen ; but, as for a 
valetudinarian the ne.xt best thing to knowing what to eat is 
to know what not to eat, so we hope at least to point out some 
guiding principles by which absurdity and vulgarity may be 
known and the dictates of good taste understood. We shall 
commence, as one of the lovely beings we venture, to advise 
would herself commence, when she takes her seat in front of the 
toilet-glass, with considering the important art of dressing. 

The Hair. 

The key to the suitable treatment of the hair will be found by 
considering what the function of the hair is. This is at once 
useful and ornamental ; it is to be a covering for the head as 
well as a set-off for the face. The face is the important part to 
which the whole figure should be subordinate ; but even more 
subordinate should be the hair. This is the principle of the 
Classical style, as can be seen in the old Greek statues, where 
the hair is treated as a sort of natural protection for the head. 
It will be said that the length to which a woman's hair grows, 
or should be allowed to grow, suggests superfluity, and thus 
proves that it is intended for more than a mere covering. But 
here we can find a limit for this length that shall be in harmony, 
with principle. It was usually gathered up into the simple and 
graceful cluster behind, and the proportion of this cluster to the 
size of the head (which the eye finds for itself, as being suited 
to the carrying power of the head) showed what should be the 
length to which the hair might be allowed to grow. As with 
all other coverings, the purpose should be honestly asserted, 
and the beauty of the material then be left to display itself. 
Architects have long since discovered that the more the roof of 
a building is emphasized and brought forward as a roof, the 
more effective the building will be. A roof that is disguised and 
overladen with, say, statues, carvings, &c., in short, made to 
serve as a rnere support for ornaments, has but a poor effect. 
Yet this is the fq.vouritc treatment of the average lady's hair, 
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which is used as a convenient bed for masses of flowers, orna- 
ments, birds, feathers, laces, or for other loads of hair, real 
or artificial. Instead of being the apex or crown of all, the 
boundar}', as it were, on reaching the frontier where decoration 
ends, it becomes a starting-place for fresh exertion. Nothing 
is more pleasing, when properly treated, than the hair, espe- 
cially in that "softening off" towards the edges which lends 
such an effect. We often hear the phrase— so dear to novelists 
— of " her rich massive tresses," yet it might not occur to us at 
once in what this " richness " consists. It is caused by detail 
and by detail in relief. An Indian shawl is rich because each 
thread is coloured separately, and each thread, therefore, has 
projecting sides, which catch the light or cast shadows. But a 
shawl painted or printed to imitate an Indian one has no relief 
of this kind, offers a poverty-stricken air, and thus wants "rich- 
ness" from the absence of such tiny inequalities and shadows. 
So each hair of the head offers light and shade, and has a 
variety of surface and colour. The boundary, too, is softened 
away by the hair being thinner at the edge — a point where wigs 
all fail, betraying themselves by a coarse and abrupt line, 
causing a harsh contrast, and being too strong in tone for the 
delicacy of the face. This beautiful material, then, the natural 
covering and adornment of the human head, is worthy of being 
employed to a higher purpose than that of setting off ribbons, 
jewels, masses of flowers, and such like, and should itself, for 
its own sake, be displayed and set off to the best advantage, by 
means of appropriate and altogether subsidiary ornamentation. 
It should be decorated on the principle before alluded to of the 
painted plate, and true taste, we repeat, will be shown in the 
sparing, and therefore more effective, use of jewels, laces, 
flowers, and other ornaments. This being understood and ad- 
mitted, we at once see how absurd and useless are those masses 
of foreign hair, which, whatever their shape, prove that they do 
not belong to the wearer, and whose position (hung bag-like 
behind) excludes all idea of being a covering. 

Such, then, is the first simple but important principle. The 
votaries of fashion, in their blindness, do not see that it would 
further even the ends of their own vanity far better than the 
system they follow. But on the other hand, the fetish of stage 
effect and limelight effect, and the feeling that " I can prove 
what wealth we have by the costly things I put on," would have 
to be sacrificed. 

The next guiding principle to be recollected is this. The hair 
lends effect to the face by the contrast of darkness with light, 
and actually traces a fart of the outline of the face. But for 
the hair there would be no face proper, but merely eyes, nose, 
mouth, and ears, set in one boundless convexity ; as may be 
seen in the instance of bald people, where it is impossible to fix, 
with nice accuracy, where forehead ends or poll begins. Hence, 
too, in the same afflicted class, that unpleasant sense of light — 
of "all-face," as it were — complimentarily known as "a very 
open countenance," but which no one would call beautiful. 
Even where the hair begins to grow thin and the forehead to 
enlarge a little, we are conscious of a certain loss of beauty, or 
at least symmetry. The elegant oval line of the face fails, 
and begins to straggle off upwards ; we feel that there is a little 
too much face and too much light. Hence we see how 
valuable the hair becomes in supplying contrast. But if the 
hair be loaded with objects of a gaudy kind and overlaid with 
colours this effect will be lost, and the brilliance which should 
belong to the face will be at once transferred to the region 
above. For these two principles, which commend themselves, 
our established belles should be grateful to us ; and though the 
Moloch they serve will still require his load of flowers and other 
trumpery, to be exhibited in the accustomed places, still, by a 
little artifice, this can be treated with moderation and in a 
secondary way, and there will, so far, be a gain. 

In a well-shaped head how effective is the line of the hair as 
it is drawn away from the centre of the forehead over the ears 
to the back I This line is traced by the hair itself, by that 
little ingrowth of short hairs which forms the edge, and which 
is exposed if the hair be drawn away too tightly or too high. 
The point where the cluster behind should be gathered up is 



found by the simplest rule. The back of the neck, and the part 
of the hair above it, should nt)t-be concealed, as it often offers 
some graceful lines and curves, and, more important still, sug- 
gests the idea of lightness and airiness in the support of the 
head. It should not, therefore, be hidden by masses of hair, 
either natural or false. The true place of the cluster is on the 
upper portion of the back of the head — according to the old 
Grecian practice. It should be carried by the head, not laid 
on the side, where it usually has to be hung, as it were, by hair- 
pins ; and though modifications may be allowed to suit particular 
fashions of dress, this is the true principle. The detestable 
chignon, hung on the back of the head, or crawling over it like 
a huge caterpillar or a beetle's body, is simply monstrous, and 
not to be justified by any law of art, taste, or utility. Nor can 
we discover any ostensible object in this hideous mode, as it 
betrays its fictitious character, and conveys the very opposite of 
what it is assumed to convey ; for the aim is, of course, to show 
that the wearer enjoys this wealth of hair, and can claim admi- 
ration for such " massive tresses ;" but so clumsily and coarsely 
are these clumps attached, that we can only conclude there 
was an intention of exhibiting the power of money and the pride 
of purchase. This is a special abuse in the fashion of female 
attire at present. Formerly the aim was to deceive the spec- 
tator, to artfully combine the false with the genuine. Now, 
owing to the reign of prodigality, and the coarse flaunting man- 
ners we have inherited from the late Empire, hair has become a 
costly ornament, or article of finery, and worn as a part of the 
complete dress. Perhaps, the false material being displayed in 
a vast profusion which the natural material could not hope to 
emulate, the only course was to abandon all deception, take 
" the bull," as it were, " by the horns," and glory in the deceit. 
There is nothing more revolting to the refined eye — to say 
nothing of the associations suggested — than the display of these 
huge coarse plaits, each strand thick as a rope, the whole 
"skewered" on by hairpins, projecting or getting loose, and 
well saturated with unguents. 

A more aesthetic objection to the practice remains. As there 
is a fitting proportion in the relation of the hair and its decora- 
tions to the face and head, so is there a corresponding propor- 
tion in the head to the figure. This is destroyed by such over- 
loading. A short person becomes shorter, a tall person more 
ungainly. But a more curious effect is presented by the direc- 
tion of this burden, which, instead of being borne on the centre 
of the head, as was the case in the days of powder and puff, 
projects upwards and backwards at the same time, making the 
outline of the head and hair like a hussar's shako. The effect is 
as of a want of balance, the weight appearing to draw the head 
backwards, suggesting that the overburthened portion behind 
may snap the neck in twain, like the stalk of a flower. Of 
course when there is a deficiency of natural hair, it is to be 
supplied, but not after a manner that " makes the judicious 
grieve." 

It is certain that the fashion of drawing away the hair to the 
right and left, like curtains, is quite aesthetic, as well as the 
most convenient mode of arranging it. So does the rich and 
heavy cornice of an Italian palace overhang the fa9ade. It 
conveys, too, the idea of a reserve of strength, or a possibility 
of those new forms, curves, and devices, which we know this 
opulent material can furnish if required. On the other hand, 
where the hair is thin and flat no one thinks of preserving 
any proportion between it and the amount carried at the 
back. Nothing seems more inconsistent than the vast " lumps " 
of the foreign material fastened on, as the eye can tell at once 
that were it so thick behind it should be equally thick in 
front. 

In the novels and fashion-books of twenty years ago we read 
of what was called "wearing the hair in bands," then con- 
sidered an elegance which nothing could approach, and which 
consisted in spreading it out flat in the plane of the face and 
turning it up at the ear like ram's horns, leaving a sort of 
hollow shell at each side. This was altogether meaningless, 
being a device for making a show of hair, but a transparent one, 
as it really gave the idea of poverty. The outlines of this 
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arrang-ement arc opposed to the oval of the face, which thus 
became set between two triangles. It might almost seem an 
attempt to borrow something of the effect of the whisker in men. 
In the Annuals and Books of Beauty brought out by Heath and 
Finden, and directed by I.ady Blessington or " L. E. L.," we 
see this stiff and artificial mode in full force, contrasting- with 
the somewhat faded air of the high-born dames who adopted it. 
It was generally crowned by a sort of turret of plaited hair ; while 
a row of pearls or diamonds, with a locket or jewel reposing on 
the forehead, completed the effect. Another style then in 
fashion was the flattening of the hair quite close to the side of 
the head, bringing' it down in a meagre curve on the cheek, and 
turning it up over the ear. In that day all the resources of the 
coiffeur's art were exhausted in plaitings, and the turrets just 
alluded to were reared behind, to command the smooth surface 
of the knoll ; or else a stiff fence of plaited hair, an inch or two 
in height, ran across the curve. Plaiting, however, is a false 
principle; as, indeed, everything is that is done in imitation of 
what has been made mechanically — a plait being no more than 
the reproduction of the strands of a rope. Such treatment is 
opposed to the soft flowing nature of hair. It makes it hard, 
compressed, and wooden, instead of being soft, free, and careless ; 
and, finally, it gives an undue weight and solidity to the head. 
The custom of " training " a cable of hair across the head may 
have, however, the effect, in the case of a large head, of giving 
detail and breaking up the surface. 

As curls are a natural shape or disposition, they are to be 
accepted ; indeed, there is something analogous in the motion of 
curls to the rustling and shaking of leaves and branches. It 
must be doubted, however, if the old-fashioned system of 
flanking the face with two "clusters of curls" be artistic, 
especially when secured by what were known as " side combs." 
There is too much of the mechanical apparatus in such a 
method, and one of the canons of art is violated, as the curls are 
thus exhibited on their own merits, and not as a decoration of 
the head. The curls too, instead of gradually taking shape out 
of the wavy lines of the hair, start abruptly from the side of the 
head to which they are affixed. All geometrical division into 
compartments or batches of hair — one on ea.ch side, so much 
behind — is artificial. It is curious that curls should make a 
long face longer and a short face shorter ; and every one will 
notice the air of sickly sentiment which they impart to certain 
faces, which is really owing to this idea of length and weakness, 
thus multiplied. Again, the parallel lines into which curls fall 
are opposed to the ovals of the face. In truth, the " corkscrew " 
curl is rather an artificial product, hair not taking such a shape 
naturally. Finally, they disguise the cheeks, and, the great 
objection, hide the lines of the face and make it too broad. 
The truth is, they are a redundancy. 

The more correct treatment would appear to be that this 
caprice of nature should merely indicate, as it were, its own 
existence, and the hair be gathered up in a cluster at the back, 
a ringlet or two falling behind. Here its use as an elegant 
finish is evident, for the straightened " tail " would hang in a 
lanky fashion ; though, from the very act of hanging, it would 
have of itself a tendency to curl. This is the true meaning of 
a curl— the removing the "platitude" and baldness of a lank 
straight extremity, and making an appropriate finish for the 
extremity of the hair. The mode called a la Chinoise is not 
artistic and is opposed to the development of the natural beauties 
of the hair, which is strained and "dragged" to the back. 
The hair itself is thus forced into a flat surface, and the skin 
tightened. As for what are called "partings," they indeed 
cause much "sweet sorrow" to the artistic mind. They 
impart the notion of a cit-like trimness, of a "spick and i 
span " walk up from the foi-ehead, while another crosses 
the little property at right angles. It will be said that con- 
siderations of convenience call for these accurate lines of 
division ; but there is something too mathematical in such 
formal tracks and avenues, to say nothing of the revelation of 
the bare strips of skin. If one central parting be sufficient it 



need not be made by rule and square ; a rougher division would 
be less harsh and offer more detail. 

A still greater offence against good taste is the melancholy 
abuse of dyeing or staining the hair : surely one of the mosi 
barbarous practices indulged in by civilised people. Look 
deliberately at a woman's head, the hair of which has been 
turned to an artificial gold colour by the aqna aurea or 
some such drug: the eye is offended by a something flaunting 
and meretricious. No one has ever seen a face whom this 
violent treatment or this hot and raw tone suited. There is 
a relation between the colouring of the face and the colouring of 
the hair which is no arbitrary one. Nature, which harmonizes 
colour everywhere, does not fail to do so in the relation of hair 
and skin ; and even if it could be conceded that the change to a 
new colour would make no difference in the general harmony, 
still the introduction of an artificial one would certainly mar the 
effect. Besides, there remam the eyebrows and eyelids, which 
it is impossible to deal with satisfactorily. That the idea of this 
connection between the colour of the face and of the hair is not 
fanciful, is proved by the fact that these tones change together 
as years advance, which accounts for the discordance between 
the face of an old person and the dyed wig he wears, even 
though its hue be strictly that of the locks that formerly adorned 
his head. 

The" artful coiffeur sees that the arrangement of the hair 
has such an effect on the expression, that it may be brought in 
aid to cure certain defects, or even turn blemishes into beauties. 
Thus, a slight and delicate figure should have the hair dressed 
lightly and airily ; for few think, when they pile on the masses of 
purchased hair fashion now requires, that they are robbing 
their figure of some natural charm, spoiling the effect of a pretty 
head, or lessening their height instead of adding to it. Few 
of our hairdressers think of these things, and it rarely enters 
into their practice or philosophy that harshness of feature and 
boldness of eye may be softened down by a yet bolder treatment 
of the hair, which shall draw off attention by the contrast. The 
decoration of the head should be entirely directed by its relation 
to the figure ; and according as the face is defective — too 
square, too short, too long, or wanting the true oval — such 
blemishes can be set right by the different modes of arranging 
the hair. If the face be long, it can be shortened by bringing 
the hair low down on the forehead, or by drawing it away over 
the ear, to give the idea of a line of division drawn across the 
face. Again, where the eyes are rather sunk, the hair should 
not be allowed to project or to overshadow them, as such a face 
requires all the light that can be given. The nose, too, has an 
important claim on the hairdresser. A piquant or retrousse 
nose but ill accords with the pure classical coifficre ; such 
requires a capricious and fantastic treatment. A Roman nose 
of the Wellington order, desperate though the case may appear, 
is not wholly intractable. The cunning artist will, as it were, 
dwarf the feature by erecting a great capillary structure aloft. 
In the well-known portraits of the Hampton Court beauties we 
notice the little row of flattened accroche-cceurs that border the 
foreheads. The effect is curious — a kind of feebleness and 
effeminacy. The contrast between the hair and the forehead 
becomes thus less marked, and the two glide, as it were, into 
each other. 

We next approach a less critical subject, that of the mode of 
dressing men's hair. This, it will be found, is generally regu- 
lated by their way of life. Rough work, quick motion, and 
business, reduce the treatment of the hair to a purely practical 
question ; the aim being, first, to keep the head covered ; 
secondly, to have the hair out of the way. Hence it is cut short. 

M. Blanc, a great philosophical authority on such matters, 
shows, with some ingenuity, that men are generally their own 
hairdressers — setting apart, of course, the mere mechanical 
function of scissors and curling-tongs — and make it an index of 
their character ; either impetuously tossing it back or dressing 
and arranging it with laborious pains that are generally pro- 
portioned to its rarity. 
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